
By Fanny L. Brent. 


Alice Creighton sat on the back door¬ 
step, shelling corn for her geese. She was a 
round, rosy girl, just sixteen, and looked thor¬ 
oughly in harmony with the bright afternoon. 
When she finished shelling the com, she leaned 
back and looked about her with a long sigh of 
content. She was a beauty-loving girl, wise 
enough to see the beauty in the common things 
about her; and so, as she sat in the doorway 
she appropriated to herself all the fairness of 
the homely scene. It was late in October- 
The long slant rays of the sun glorified the 
red and gold of the maple-trees, and made 
the fallen leaves in the grass look like precious 
stones on a bed of green velvet. The creeper 
that covered the back of the house glowed 
crimson as the sunlight touched it, and it 
brought out glints of gold in Alice’s tumbled 
brown hair, and touched Mother Creighton’s 
pale face lovingly, as she sat in her place at 
the window. It shone impartially, too, on the 
g eese, each one a gray and white counterpart 
of all the other eleven; each standing on one 
leg, half asleep in the pleasant warmth, near 
the red barn. 

When, after a long look at the rich colors 
about her, Alice’s eyes rested again on the 
geese, they lost their dreamy look, and spar¬ 


kled merrily. “ Only another month 1 ” she 
said, laughing. “They little know what that 
means to them — do they, mother ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” came the reply from indoors. 
“If they knew, I should expect to see them 
take wing and fly away 1 ” 

“ One month more, benighted geese,” said 
Alice, with a fine flourish of the corn-cobs, 
“and you will be sizzling in twelve different 
ovens, while I shall be counting my ill-gotten 
gains — ” “Ten times a day,” interrupted 
her mother, laughing, “ and dancing with im¬ 
patience for the first of December and the 
drawing-teacher to arrive.” 

Mother Creighton was always cheery_she 

had no right to be dreary, she said. If she 
could do nothing to help in the family strug¬ 
gle, she could at least keep from making it 
harder; and so she smiled when she suffered, 
and was gay when the pain left her. 

But she would never be able to walk again— 
indeed, it was nearly a year, now, since she had 
left her chair by the window. Father placed 
her there in the morning, and lifted her back 
to her bed at night. Alice had left school at 
the beginning of her mother’s illness, two years 
before, and had not gone back. 

Even if she could have been spared at home, 
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Alice’s father could not afford to keep her at 
the academy, with the added expense of the 
mother’s illness. 

The Creightons owned their cozy little home; 
but they had suffered heavy losses, and aside 
from the house and an acre of ground about it, 
owned little else. 

Father worked hard to keep that, and earned 
their simple living. Leaving school did not 
seriously trouble Alice. They had plenty of 
books in the little house, and she and her mo¬ 
ther could read together as much as they wished. 
But she had one real trouble, which her mother 
and father knew and shared but could not help. 

From the time she had owned her first slate 
and pencil, Alice had made pictures. 

She loved to draw, and she drew well. Her 
mother and a teacher in school had taught her 
all they could, and now she wanted to know 
more. If she could only study, she felt that 
she could create some of the beautiful pictures 
she loved to dream of. 

Early that spring it had been announced that 
a good teacher of drawing would come to the 
academy in the winter, and Alice made up her 
mind to take lessons of him. But how could 
she earn the money? A family council was 
held and it was decided, after much delibera¬ 
tion, that Alice should raise geese to sell at 
Thanksgiving. “ It is not dry enough here for 
turkeys," her father had said; “ but that pond 
in the back lot will be just the place for geese.” 
And so it was decided; and with much count¬ 
ing of chickens, or rather goslings, Alice had 
set an old hen on a dozen goose eggs and care¬ 
fully tended her. 

And when the twelve yellow goslings were 
hatched they claimed a still larger share of her 
care. She gave it ungrudgingly, looking for¬ 
ward to the time when they would repay her. 

As she fed and tended them she often made 
them serve her as models, and some quaint 
sketches of them decorated the sitting-room. 

Now they were fine fat geese, and Alice sat 
in the door thinking what they would do for her 
in one month more. As she sat there she heard 
a peculiar noise overhead, and, looking up, saw 
a large flock of wild geese flying steadily south¬ 
ward. Their queer “honk! honk!” floated 

own through the quiet afternoon air. 
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“ Oh! how I wish that we could spread 
our wings and sail away south, like that!” 
Alice said reflectively. 

And then to her geese, “You stupid crea¬ 
tures — why don’t you join your fellows and go 
with them to ‘seek the plashy brink of reedy 
lake, or marge of river wide,’ instead of staying 
here to be roasted? How low they are flying!” 
she added, looking at the wild geese, which 
were now just overhead. Their cries sounded 
more plainly, and she turned in astonishment 
at an answering cry from the barn-yard. There 
was a strange commotion among her geese. “ I 
wonder if they recognize some distant relatives,” 
she said, laughing; but her laugh gave way to 
consternation as she saw one big fellow spread 
his wings and fly up toward the wild geese. 
Another followed, and another, and Alice 
seemed rooted to the door-step as she tried to 
realize what it meant. “ Would they all go ? ” 
It seemed so; for when she sprang up and called 
frantically—making the peculiar call she always 
used at feeding-time, and scattering the corn 
for them — they paid no attention to her, but 
with harsh, strange cries rose toward their new 
acquaintances, and clumsily, but swiftly, joined 
them in the air. 

She stood fixed to the spot, watching the de¬ 
parting geese as if fascinated, while the chickens 
flocked around her to pick up the scattered 
com. 

It had happened so quickly! Yet she realized 
all it meant: no delightful lessons; no happy, 
busy winter; only the old humdrum work—all 
her summer’s work lost! A flood of bitter, an¬ 
gry thoughts rushed over her. She dared not 
turn and meet her mother’s eyes—not yet. At 
the thought of her mother, the angry thoughts 
fell back, but the tears came, and that was 
almost as bad. “ Quick! Alice Creighton ! ” 
she said to herself, “ you must turn round in 
a minute! Be your mother’s own daughter, 
and don’t let her see how this hurts!” 

She watched the flock until it faded from 
sight in the distance, and then turned to her 
mother with a laugh (that was not altogether 
forced, after all, for the humor of the thing 
struck her for a moment), and said: 

“ I wonder if they took it for permission ? I 
shall be more careful how I give advice in the 
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future. One does n’t usually expect to have it 
taken.” 

Her mother looked at her searchingly; saw 
the struggle she was making to keep from 
breaking down entirely, and said, lightly, “I 
am sure that I never saw advice taken quite 
so promptly. The geese may not have been so 
foolish as you thought them.” 

Neither dared to say any more, and Alice 
scarcely looked at her mother as she went 
about her evening work. 

Her father was very much troubled when 
he heard the story. “ My poor little lass! ” he 
said. “ I have heard of riches taking to them¬ 
selves wings, and flying away, but I never knew 
the wise old proverb to be quite so literally 
fulfilled.” 

“Now, father,” Alice said, trying to laugh, 
“you are disgracing the family; for I plainly 
see tears in your eyes, and you know they ’re 
forbidden here.” 

She kept a brave face until she was upstairs 
and alone in her room, and then she cried her¬ 
self to sleep. 

And mother, in her room below, knew it 
though she heard no sound, and her heart 
ached to comfort her brave little girl. 

“Can nothing be done for her, John?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing,” her husband answered, sadly. 
“ I would give anything to be able to help her, 
but I can’t this winter.” 

Mother thought about it far into the night, 
and at last confided to him a plan she had 
made. 

She watched Alice narrowly all the week, but 
the girl bravely fought down her discouragement, 
going about her work cheerily, and not throw¬ 
ing aside her drawing in disappointment, but 
working at it as earnestly as ever. In those 
ajs the mother wrote a number of letters 
* e ” ^ ce was out of doors, but said never a 
'vord about them. Thanksgiving passed, and 
ecem er came, and with it the drawing- 
c er, but Alice, though she did not join his 
casses, was learning other lessons — lessons be¬ 
yond his power to teach. 

On Christmas morning, mother’s face wore 
nusually radiant smile, and father went about 
U S mg and nodding at mother and trying to 
Vol. XXIII.-.3. 
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look mysterious; and Alice’s wonder increased; 
but matters reached a climax when she found 
under her plate a square envelope, from which 
fell a thin letter and a little folded slip of blue 
paper. 

She opened the blue paper — it was a check 
for fifty dollars. 

The note read: “ Send your girl to me, and 
I ’ll put her in an Art School for the rest of the 
winter, and we ’ll see what she ’s made of.” 
It was signed Joanna Harriman. Miss Joanna 
Harriman was Alice’s great-aunt, who lived 
alone in New York, and who had little to do 
with any of her kinsfolk. 

When Alice realized that her mother had 
told Aunt Joanna the story of the geese, and 
asked her help, she fell to hugging mother 
convulsively, and showering her with kisses and 
endearing terms. But at the very height of her 
joy, she suddenly drew back, as if she had for¬ 
gotten herself, and looked very sober and reso¬ 
lute, whereat mother laughed gaily at the 
solemn face, and said: 

“Oh, don’t say you can’t leave father and 
me, for Cousin Sarah is coming up to study 
music at the academy, and she will keep house 
for us for her board. Just be glad, and go to 
the reward you deserve because of your bravery 
when the geese flew away. Everything ’s ar¬ 
ranged, and you will go a day or two after New 
Year’s.” 

Alice ate her breakfast in a dazed sort of 
way, and all day went about in a delightful 
dream. 

The whole busy holiday week seemed unreal, 
and then came the reality; but Alice was a very 
homesick, lonely girl when her mother was 
really out of reach. 

Aunt Joanna was so cold and distant, and 
seemed so to regard the whole affair as a matter 
of business, that Alice wondered if she could 
really be dear, cheery, loving little mother’s own 
aunt. And then to feel that mother would 
need her—that no one else could care for her 
dear mother quite so well. This was a great 
trouble to Alice. 

The work at the school, too, was very hard, 
and she had much to learn, and to unlearn, and 
no one in all the busy hive seemed to care 
whether she succeeded or failed. But Alice was 
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proud and brave, and, after all, what a pleasure the school, and gain recognition among artistic 
it was to know that she learned something ev- people outside. 

ery day and was advancing in the art she loved ! Her work was not all easy, and it was ten 
And by and by, when the first strangeness wore years from the time of her first lonely journey 
off, and she made new friends, how the days to New York, when she painted the picture 
did fly! which was her best, and brought her “ little cup 

When she went home in April, she was a very of fame,” as she laughingly said. She painted 
happy girl, although her aunt gave no sign that it at home in the autumn, with her mother lov- 
she was pleased with her niece, or would give her ingly watching every brush-stroke. How they 
further help. talked and laughed, as it grew, over the scene 

But in the summer she made them an un- it represented! 
expected visit, and then Mrs. Creighton found It was the picture of that same back-yard, 
out what Alice did not guess — that the glowing with autumn colors, in the midst of 
hard-working, earnest girl had quite won the which stood a young girl with upstretched 
old lady’s heart, and that she wanted Alice arms, looking in great distress at a departing 
again. flock of geese. 

So for several years Alice spent the winter The scattered com, and the cobs which she 
months in New York, and the rest of the year had dropped, her mother’s dismayed face at 
at home, working hard wherever she was; and the window — all were there. They named 
at last her work began to attract attention in the picture, “ Riches have wings.” 



ALICE, THE ART STUDENT. 
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